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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Dr. Krauss's Tribute to Mr. Newell. — In a letter to the Editor of 
the Journal, Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, the eminent folklorist of Vienna, thus 
expresses himself: — 

" Mit schmerzlichster Bestiirzung ersehe ich aus dem eben eingetroffenen 
75. Hefte des Journals, dass unser unersetzlicher Fiihrer und Freund 
Newell am 21. J. verschieden. Was er in Amerika und in Europa fur unsere 
Disziplin als Forscher und Organizator geleistet, haben wir alle als Bewun- 
derer seiner endlosen Kenntnisse, seiner Urteilkraft und Leistungsfahigkeit 
miterlebt. Fallen sehe ich Zweig auf Zweig! friih, ach viel zu friih verwaist 
unsere Forschung! Die besten von den besten verlassen uns! Ich trauere 
mit Ihnen und der Gesellschaft um unseren unvergesslichen Freund, Sein 
Andenken bleibt bei uns und in unserer Wissenschaft allezeit in grossten 
Ehren!" 

How to make One's Self Invisible. — The undersigned, who has been 
for some time past gathering material on the topic of invisibility (or rather, 
"How to make one's self invisible"), would be glad to receive information 
from the readers of the Journal and members of the society on the subject: — 

How to make one's self invisible. Beliefs concerning this gift or quality and 
how acquired: — 

1. In classic story. 

2. Legend and folk-tale. 

3. In the poetry, the drama, and the religious and general literature of all 
ages and countries. 

4. In the folk-lore of all races. 

W. J. Wintemberg. 
Washington, Ont., Canada. 

" Squaw Winter," " Indian Winter," " Dogwood Winter." — Mr. W. 
J. Wintemberg, of Washington, Ont,, Canada, furnishes the following inter- 
esting items: — 

1. Clipping from the Toronto Daily Star of April 8, 1907: "Kingston, 
Ont., April 8. This morning people awoke to find themselves in the midst of 
squaw winter, some three inches of soft snow having fallen during the night. 
The streets are full of slush now." This use of the term "squaw winter" is 
cited in reference to the article on " Memorialsof the Indian," which appeared 
previously in this Journal. 

2. We had a heavy fall of snow in Toronto on the afternoon of April 15, 
1904, and the same evening I heard a lady make the remark, "This must 
be the Indian winter." I had never heard the expression before, and made a 
note of it. 

3. These expressions remind me of a southern phrase, "dogwood winter," 
which is rather interesting. From the Woodstock, Ont., "Daily Express" of 
some time during 1902 (from what paper originally copied I do not know) 
was clipped this item: — 

"Dogwood Winter. — A man from North Carolina, who was visiting in 
Philadelphia, in the course of conversation used the expression dogwood 
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winter. 'What do you mean by dogwood winter V asked his host. 'Don't you 
really know what dogwood winter is?' demanded the man from Hickory, 
N. C. 'There is always a spell of it in May, when the dogwood tree is in 
bloom. For several days there is cold, disagreeable, cloudy weather and often 
a touch of frost. Down our way it never fails, and we call it dogwood winter. 
I thought the phrase was general.'" 

An "Indian" Song. — Charles H. Williams, of Columbia, Mo., has sent 
in the following song, said to have been sung by the Indians in early times, 
and to have been brought to Missouri from Tennessee or Kentucky by early 
settlers: — 

Chorus. Clati-clati-wamp pite-i pite-i-way, 
Clati-clati-wamp pite-i pite-i-way, 
Clati-clati-wamp pite-i asco-by-way, 
Hiclo-piclo peace in-e-ay. 

Stanza. Clo-mi-sal sal mil-e Moses. 
Clo-mi-sal sal mil-e Moses. 
Clo-mi-sal sal mil-e Moses. 
Hiclo piclo peace in-e-ay. 

The words are said to mean: — 

Chorus. By and by we'll go and see him, 
By and by we'll go and see him, 
By and by we'll go and see him, 
Away over yonder in the promised land. 

Stanza. There now is good old Moses, 
There now is good old Moses, 
There now is good old Moses, 
Away over yonder in the promised land. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 

Publications of the Folk-Lore Society, LIX [1905]. Popular Poetry 
of the Baloches. By M. Longworth Dames, M. R. A. S. Published 
for the Folk-Lore Society by David Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre, London: 1907. 
2 vols. Pp. xxxix, 204; 224. 

Ibid. LV [1904]. Jamaican Song and Story: Annancy Stories, Dig- 
ging Songs, Ring Tunes, and Dancing Tunes. Collected and Edited 
by Walter Jekyll: with an Introduction by Alice Weiner, and Ap- 
pendices on Traces of African Melody in Jamaica by C. S. Meyers, 
and on English Airs and Motifs in Jamaica by Lucy E. Broadwood. 
London: 1907. Pp. xxxix, 288. 

These two valuable monographs are sufficient proof of the good work being 
done in the matter of publication by the English Folk-Lore Society. The 
collection of BalochI folk-poetry here presented is of particular interest and 
importance, since the Baloches, or Beluchis, are of Aryan stock, and, as the 
author informs us, " the whole of this poetry is purely popular in origin and 
form; there never has been in BalochI a literature in the correct sense of the 



